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Seeking an eligible partner for the applicant, Mrs. Riss places 
hundreds of cards of male applicants in sorting machine 
files. Most of them learned about S.LS. from “customers” of the service, Only the cards of men with suitable qualifications pass 


from their physicians or from notices posted on school or office bulletin boards through the machine. Mrs. Riss then makes her selection 


Interviewing an applicant, Mrs. Riss prepares personality profile that will guide her 
search for a suitable match. She has more than 2.000 applicants listed in her 


When Cupid Draws 


Arranging a date, the young man and 
woman who have been matched by 
Scientific Introduction Service 
vet together for the first time 
by telephone. Mrs. Riss recom- 
mends that they keep their first 
conversations short. She says, 
“When they make a date, we step 
out of the picture as quickly 
as possible.” Either party may 
request another introduction, how- 
ever, if the first meeting is un- 
satisfactory. The reasons given for 
discontent range from “He has 
no car” to “She’s too possessive.” 
Mrs. Riss has found that the 
majority of her clients seek com- 
panionship above all other things. 
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Electronic Bow 


Science in the form of an electronic device is giving Cupid 


a helping hand these days. The device, a “sorter and auto- 


matic key punch machine,” is employed in an unusual busi- 


ness known as the Scientific Introduction Service in New 
York City. According to the company’s director, Mrs. Lee 
Morgan Riss, the purpose of S.I.S. is to help people who have 
few opportunities to meet companions that would make com- 
patible marriage partners. The service begins with an inter- 
view. Mrs. Riss and members of her staff first make certain 
that each applicant is healthy and is serious about finding 
companionship. Later, an advisory board headed by the 
director's husband, Dr. Eric Riss. a clinical psychologist, 
analyzes the applicant’s personality on the basis of 21 char- 
acteristics—friendliness, gullibility. sociability, for example. 
These characteristics are recorded on a punch card that is 
placed in the machine with the electronic brain. When it is 
time for Cupid to go to work, all cards are fed into the sorter ; 
cards of applicants of the opposite sex who have similar 
personalities and backgrounds are selected automatically. 
Then Mrs. Riss studies her notes of the original interviews. 
looking for subtle factors that the machine failed to catch. 
She finally finds the partner who appears to be best suited 
to the applicant, and introductions are put in the mail. As 
an indication of the service’s success, 225 couples paired 
by S.LS. in its first year of operation are now married. 


Courting the girl is still the same as it has always been. No 
electronic machine can help. If the couple “clicks,” the 
man usually notifies Mrs. Riss. “Don’t arrange any more 
introductions for Miss X. I want to monopolize her time.” 





This Blacksmith 


In his home workshop, Hill Miller hammers out a 
set of custom-fit shoes for a special job. Posters 
on wall are reminders of the postwar days 
when Bill rode horses and bulls in local rodeos. 


Modern blacksmith and his shop-on-wheels are a familiar sight on 
the back roads of Fox River Valley countryside west of Chicago. 


“Customer” watches with interest 
as Bill, wearing the identifying 
garment of his trade —a battered 
leather apron—tries to straighten 
a nail. There are 350 black 
smiths in Illinois today; 40 years 
ago, there were 600 in Chicago 


At his portable shop, set up near 
the stable of a breeding farm, 
Bill files a shoe for an Arabian. 
During the summer months he 


shoes SIX OF seven horses a 
day, and he often receives calls 
to shoe race horses at nearby 
tracks. Despite the fact that he 
loves horses, he says, “You can’t 
get careless when you're working 
with them; you never know when 
a horse is going to kick, and 
maybe break one of vour legs.” 





Goes to the Horse 


William F. Miller of Batavia, Illinois, 
is a blacksmith who never finds time 
to stand “under the spreading chest- 
nut tree.” Bill is a modern business- 
man who knows that the only way he 
can keep ahead of his competitors is 
to out-service them. To do this, he 
has set up shop in the back of his 
Chevrolet truck, which he drives to 
customers’ farms throughout the roll- 
ing hills of the Fox River Valley near 
his home. The equipment of the trav- 
eling blacksmith includes a_ 150- 
pound anvil, an electric fan to help 
keep coals hot in a portable stove, 
and a supply of shoes and nails, rasps 
and hammers. Clients are delighted 
with Bill’s mobile service. Farmers, 
for example, now find that they do 
not have to take a day off from work 
to bring their draft horses to town, and breeders are spared the risk of loading 
valuable stallions into vans for a long trip. Bill, who has always been interested 
in horses, decided to become a blacksmith soon after he came out of the Navy 
in 1945. After serving an apprenticeship, he took a special 12-week blacksmith 
course at Michigan State University (FRIENDS for October 1950) before 
applying for a license in his home state. To become a blacksmith in Illinois, 
an applicant must serve a one-year apprenticeship or be a graduate of a black- 
smith school, pass an anatomy test conducted by a veterinarian, and finally pass 
an examination by five licensed horseshoers selected by the state. Bill, who 
is 32, was the youngest horseshoer in Illinois when he passed his test in 1950. 


Shoeing a horse, Miller uses a 10-ounce hammer to tap six nails in a handmade shoe. 
He must be careful to tap the nails so that they enter only the outer wall of a hoof. 





70 MILES WEST OF KEY WEST IS THE “GIBRALTAR OF THE GULF”— 


ort Jetlerson 











One of the most impressive, but least known, of our nation’s historic sites, Fort 
Jefferson stands on a lonely coral island washed by the blue waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico west of the Florida peninsula. This medieval-like bastion, the largest 
link in a chain of 19th-century coastal defenses, was planned as a “Gibraltar” 
to protect sea traffic between Gulf and Atlantic ports. The fort was started in 
1846, and although work went on for almost 30 years, it was never finished. 
(About 40 million bricks were used in its construction, and the cost was said to be 
a dollar a brick.) Fort Jefferson never held its full garrison of 1,500 men, nor 
its full battery of 450 guns; its cannon never fired a shot at an enemy. Before 
it was completed, the invention of rifled cannon in 1866 made the fort obsolete. 
It was occupied by Union forces throughout the Civil War, and for several years 
was used as a prison for captured southern soldiers and for criminals. As time 
went on. the foundations of the huge structure weakened (it was found that they 
rested, not on a solid coral reef, but on sand and coral boulders washed up by 
the sea) and the walls began to crack. In 1874, because of hurricane damage and 
recurring outbreaks of yellow fever. the outpost was abandoned. The long- 
deserted fortress and nearby islands were made a national monument in 1935. 
f 
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KEY WEST 


Hexagonal brick fort, half a mile in perim 
eter, has walls eight feet thick and 50 
feet high. It covers most of 16-acre 
Garden Key. Beyond the fort is Bush 
Key, nesting area for thousands olf 
terns, and in the distance is Long Key, 
site of marine gardens. At the upper 
right is the old iron lighthouse tower- 
ing above the cactus that grows wild on 
the roof of the fort. From 1861 until 
1874 Fort Jefferson was a prison, with 
gun rooms and magazines used as cells. 
The most famous prisoner was Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Mudd, the Maryland physician 
who unwittingly aided President Lin- 
coln’s assassin, John Wilkes Booth, by 
setting his broken leg. Mudd was con- 
victed of conspiracy and condemned to 
life imprisonment in 1865. Two years 
later an epidemic of yellow fever raged 
at the fort, and the post surgeon was 
one of the first fatalities. Doctor Mudd 
worked day and night to fight the 
scourge; as a result, he was pardoned. 
At lower right, girl stands in gun port 
of second-tier room that was his cell. 


(Continued) 








Qld fort and bird life are island attractions 


Phe Dry Tortugas. the cluster of seven coral keys pirates. who used the keys as a raiding base. (In the 


included in Fort Jefferson 
have a colorful history. They were discovered in 
1513 by Ponce de Leon, who named them Tortugas caneers were driven out. After Fort Jefferson was 
abandoned. the islands were left to the thousands of 


tropical oceanic birds that nest there. This bird life 


National Monument. 1920s they were a rumrunners’ hideout.) When 
Florida became part of the U.S. in 1821 the bue- 


(Spanish for turtles. which he found there in abun 


dance). The later name, Dry Tortugas. warns mar 
attracts visitors to the national monument. which 


enturies, treasure-laden ships of Spain sailed past — is accessible by boat from Key West. (No housing. 


braving shipwreck and attacks by meals or supplies are available on the islands. ) 


iners that the islands have no fresh water. For 


the Tortugas. 


Moat surrounding fort, 30 feet wide and 10 feet deep, was designed to protect wall 
from heavy seas and from enemy landing craft. It is said that the moat was stocked 


with man-eating sharks. (Despite precautions, prisoners sometimes escaped.) 


Sooty tern is one of thousands that assemble on Bush Key for 
their nesting season each year between May and Septem 
ber. When the young are strong enough for continuous 
flight, the colony heads southeast to the tropical seas 


Bush Key is thronged with birds, which nest on the warm beach sands 
and in low shrubbery. The Dry Tortugas lie across one of the 
principal flywavys from the U.S. to Cuba and South America. 
The islands’ bird and marine life have long attracted natural- 


ists (in foreground is a National Audubon Society photographer). 














Crumbling walls of fort provide intriguing 
light and shadow patterns for artists. 
At far left, one paints a cactus framed 
by broken arches. Other visitors (about 
20,000 annually) wander through the 
immense structure to see such things as 
the rusting cannon (each weighing 
nearly 50,000 pounds) that were to be 
mounted on the roof, the unfinished 
powder magazines, the cannonball fur- 
nace. They stroll the huge parade 
ground—as big as 20 football fields 

and climb the walls of the one-time 
prison to look down at the lashing waves 
50 feet below. National Park Service 
representatives are on duty at the fort 
to guide visitors to interesting points 








Art director Cary Odell designs movie-set village from actual photos and — Construction crews install simulated adobe wall panels in prefabricated 
ketches made in China. His final design is a composite of many real sections. Special-eflects technician (above, right) installs control valves 
Chinese village Giant crane, lifting sections of the pagoda into place on gas lines, which run underground to every building in the village. 
pifies modern methods used to build village in less than three months He controlled intensity of fire during the filming by adjusting the valves. 





A Village Built to Be Burned 


For new war movie set in China, studio technicians build 


oriental village in Arizona mountains, then set it aflame 


A dramatic special effect provided unusual movie realism for the new Columbia Pictures 
release, The Mountain Road. In this film, which depicts the experiences of an American 
major and his demolition squad on the Burma Road in China during World War II, the 
script called for the destruction of a village. On location in Arizona’s Superstition Moun- 
tains, where the terrain resembles southeastern China, studio craftsmen worked for 
nearly three months to construct an authentic-looking oriental village. The simple 
thatched huts had a modern feature, however. They were all supplied with butane gas, 
piped in from a tank nearby. As the camera rolled for the “burning” scene, the major 
ordered his men to destroy the village, the soldiers opened fire and a technician turned on 


the gas. In a short time, the village was in ashes and a spectacular war scene was on film. 


Demolition team, their guns trained on the village. watch results of 
their work. Since area used for movie is a national forest, all traces of 
the village, which cost $100,000 to build, were later removed, accord- 
ing to movie-makers’ agreement with the Department of Agriculture. 


James Stewart, in role of army major, and two members of his squad take shelter from snipers 
on outskirts of village. The major ordered the village to be destroyed when Chinese ban- 
dits killed some of his men in the town. Later in the film, he regrets this act of vengeance. 





CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTUR 


Winter on the arm 


The busy atmosphere of a farm in summer changes to a 
slow pace once snow starts to fall, and rural life takes on 
an air of winter quiet. One activity weather doesn’t seem to 


affect. however, is picture-taking. These photographs, taken 


Whitened trees sheathed in ice had changed the look of the coun 
iryvside after a storm, when Andrew M. Pals of Meservey. 


lowa, took this picture of a country road near his hometown. 


by Chevrolet owners, indicate that winter offers interesting 
scenes of the countryside. If you own a Chevrolet and 
have pictures black and 
like to submit to FRIENDS, turn to page 31 for details. 


either white or color—you'd 


Weather-worn barn on an old farm shows the effects of many north- 
ern winters in this scene, photographed by Arthur Deshayes 
of Fifty Lakes, Minnesota, while on a mink-trapping trip. 





Rancher in the Northwest sets 
out at dawn on a cold morning 
to round up his herd of cattle 
and bring them down from the 
windswept highlands to win- 
ter range in sheltered can- 
yons. Pat Spence of Okanogan, 
Washington, took this picture 
of winter work on a ranch. 











Autumn-colored foliage still brightened the trees when Mrs 


M. Haynes 


Clarice 


of Mackinac Island, Michigan, pictured this land 
early snowfall 


‘ape in the state’s Upper Peninsula after 


Barren tree branches topped with white frame 
a red barn in this winter view of a snow 


bound 


picture I 


farm. James M. Roberts took the 
i1ear his home in Boulder, Colorado 


an 


Glowing light of setting sun added in 


terest to 


the 


QS 


a rural scene pictured at 
close of a winter day by Carl 
Walbrecht of Dover, New Jersey. 





AT PENSACOLA, THE NAV) 






[IS ATTEMPTING TO LEARN 


Researcher Dr. John T. Bair frequently calls 
attention to a group of naval heroes whose 


portraits hang on wall behind him. “Look at the 
record - he 


says. “All these men have shown 
some kind of heroism, and they are all 


te 
intelligent, level-headed, emotionally grown up 
people. Next time anyone tells you that braver) 
é is for screwballs, you just send him 
‘ down to see my boys at Pensacola.” The 
heroes he refers to have all been awarded L 
the Congressional Medal o} Honor 
and their personal records 


im Se hool. 
college and military service have 
contributed to Doctor Bair’s 


4 
findings. 


Volunteers { 
challenge 


or i haz 


irdous 
from Bais 


mission raise their 


who says that “The 


hands 


in re 
man who 


sponse to 


a 
volunteers 


a show-off, driven neurotic 
‘solid citizen, 


proddings. He is more likely to be 
aware of what has to be 


done and willing to 


”y 
Is not 


a 


do it. 





What Makes A Hero? 


For more than four years, Dr. John T. Bair, research 
psychologist at the Naval School of Aviation Medicine 
at Pensacola, Florida, has sought to learn what kind 
of man will best serve the Navy in the face of the dan- 
gers of the nuclear age. Since military men usually 
are asked to volunteer for extra-hazardous duty. Bair’s 
method of inquiry is to determine, if possible, the 
characteristics of the volunteer. He has learned much 
about the traits of a hero. In his research, Bair 
first studied the records of naval heroes of the past. 
He found that the men who were decorated for bravery 
were. in general, mature. stable men of above-average 
intelligence and leadership ability. His next step was 
to learn if there is a correlation between the charac- 
teristics of known war heroes and those of modern-day 
volunteers for extra-hazardous missions. In a series 
of continuing tests at the Naval Aviation School, Bair, 





Perseverance—the ability and determination to see projects through 
is displayed by a volunteer in a_ high-altitude test chamber. Told 
that he may use his oxygen mask only if he feels dire need for it, 


he outlasts the training instructor when the air pressure is decreased. 


Academic standing in naval aviation studies is higher among volunteers 
than non-volunteers. Volunteers also have a lower washout record. 


Leadership ability and adaptability to surroundings also characterize the 
volunteer. Typical of group is Clifford R. Waeschle (center), Regi- 
mental Commander of Cadets, who is popular with his fellow cadets. 


who has been aided in his experiments by Lt. Thomas 
J. Gallagher, has asked more than 1,200 pre-flight 
cadets to volunteer for space flights, radiation ex- 
periments and freezing tests. As a result of his re- 
searches, Bair has been able to relate willingness to 
volunteer for dangerous tasks to personality traits, and, 
in the main, he has been able to characterize the volun- 
teer and the non-volunteer. A few of the outstanding 
characteristics of a volunteer are illustrated in the 
pictures on these pages. In addition, Bair says: 
‘A volunteer has the ability to stick it out and to 
finish what he starts. For example, only half as many 
volunteers drop out of flight training as non-volun 
teers.” Finally, according to Bair, the traits that 
characterize the cadet at the school will also chan 
acterize him as a pilot. The outstanding pre-flight 


cadet is the potential hero on the deck of a carrier. 





On the scent. Wally the wolf 
how her form as “hunting 
do is she hotly pursues 
rame she ha melled out. Her 
trainer teels ure that he has 
harnessed the animal's natural 
hunting instinets for good, and 
ee suce ful and profitable 


vear lo come 


ame Wolt 


“She’s smarter than a dog. and has a better nose for 
leading a hunter to game.” says Hugh Stringer when 
he talks about Wally. a wolf that he has trained to 
hunt. A friend gave five-week-old Wally to Hugh two 
vears ago, and since that time he has been taking her 
with him on his job as guide at a game preserve near 
his home in Avoca. Michigan. Within six months of 
Wally’s first tryout. Stringer had the wolf flushing 
pheasants like a veteran bird dog. (She retrieves but 
doesn't point.) This year Hugh is teaching Wally 
to hunt rabbits. too. and since learning the scent of 
rabbits is the only additional training that’s needed, 
Hugh is sure that the wolf will do a good job. In fact. 
the guide has been so impressed with Wally’s work 


that recently he began training another wolf cub. 


Hunting partners. Stringer thinks he’s found an ideal 


stalker in 
years ago, 


trustworthy 


Wally. He trained a fox several 
but it was more nervous and _ less 
than the wolf has proved to be. 





cream-smooth 


and 
whisper 
quiet 
with so much 


that’s new 


and different 


There's nothing like a new car 
and no new car like a 60 Chevrolet. The Bel Air 2-Door Sedan, 


THE SUPERLATIVE 
1960 CHEVROLET 


Here’s the kind of silence and serenity that almost lets you forget there’s a road under you. A Full Coil ride—insu- 
lated by newly designed body mounts—that comes as close to a cloud as anything you'll feel on terra firma. Quiet, 
quick-responding engines—oil-hushed by hydraulic valve lifters—that work in whispers to get the most out of a 
gallon. Soundless, solid-built comfort as only Fisher Body craftsmanship can create it—wrapped in a fresh shape 
that’s more spacious within, more splendid without. Even the longer lived tires you roll on reduce noise, improve 
performance. Here, as the silence of this new Chevy testifies most eloquently, is the superlative one for ’60. Stop at 
the dealer’s whose name appears on the back cover for a trial ride. . . . Chevrolet Division of 


: ake ; CHEVROLET 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. Nearest to perfection a low-priced car ever came! 





IT WAS A MONUMENTAL TASK TO BUILD 


eorge 
Washington's 
Monument 


Shaft of the monument, illustrated here by an artist’s sketch. was 
153 feet high when work was halted in 1851. The site is in 
an area once known as “Foggy Bottom.” Although the Mary- 
land marble used on the monument is all from the same vein, 
the marble used after 1880 came from different strata. and 
the “ring” on the shaft is quite noticeable to visitors today. 


Original design accepted for the monument (below, /e/t) was submitted by driving a chariot, to be placed over the entrance portico. When construc- 
architect Robert Mills, who had designed and built a monument hon tion was resumed on the monument in 1880, architects were again invited 
oring George Washington in Baltimore in 1829. His plan called for — to submit plans, and among those reviewed were the two illustrated below 
a shaft 600 feet high, rising from a circular colonnaded building (center and right). Vhese elaborate pantheons, although they reflected 
which would serve as a repository for statues of presidents and heroes the style of the time, met with little favor, however, and it was decided to 


Mills’ design included a statue of Washington, clad in a Roman toga and ise only the clean lines of an obelisk in the completion of the monument 





The simplicity of the marble shaft erected as 
a memorial to George Washington stirred a 
famous architect and painter to describe the 
monument as “the most beautiful single object 
in the world today.” In no sense of the word, 
however, could the term “simplicity” be applied 
to the actual construction of the obelisk that 
dominates the skyline of the nation’s capital. A 
monument was first considered by the Conti- 


nental Congress in 1783; 50 years later, after 
Congress had failed to take any action, the 
Washington National Monument Society was 
organized and funds were collected from the 


public for the purpose of erecting a memorial. 
The cornerstone for the structure was laid in 
1848 and work on the project progressed until 
1854, when a political hassle brought all work 
to a halt. The shaft remained unfinished. as in 
the illustration at the left. until 1880, when the 
(Army Engineer Corps resumed construction. 
Although the monument was officially dedicated 
in 1885, it wasn’t until October 9, 1888, that 
sightseers were permitted to climb the 898 
iron steps or ride a steam hoist to the top. 
(The modern elevator in the 555-foot-high 
shaft makes the trip in 70 seconds.) Today, 
almost a million people a year visit the 


memorial to our country’s first president. 


Aluminum crown weighing 100 ounces—the largest 
casting of a single piece of aluminum up to that 
time—was set in place atop the capstone in 
the face of a raging windstorm in December 
1884, 85 years after Washington’s death. Total 
cost of the monument was more than $1,100,000. 





Towering monument stands as a symbol of devotion to a 
distinguished American. Inserted in the interior 
walls are 188 carved stones from cities, states, 
nations and historic places all over the world. 





Here’s the compact car that threw the book away! 


The key to this small 
miracle is America’s 
first and only rear- 
mounted aluminum 
engine—a lightweight 
air-cooled 6—so 
revolutionary it can 
be packaged with the 
transmission and drive 
gears as one compact 
unit. With power 
components tucked 
away in the rear, 

the Corvair’s floor is 
practically flat. And 
that means plenty 


of room for everyone, 
both in front and 
rear, including the 
passengers in the 


middle. It means that 


you get the kind 

of six-passenger 
comfort you’ll find on 
no other American 
compact car. Shifting 
engine weight to the 
rear also makes for 
smoother, easier 
compact car handling 
and gives glued-to- 
the-road traction for 


There's nothing like a new car 


cornering and driving 
on ice, mud or snow. 
And with independent 
suspension at all four 
wheels—an advance 
just as significant 

as the independent 
suspension of front 
wheels on full-sized 
cars years ago—you 
get a poised, unruffled 
ride that rivals even 
the most expensive 
makes. These are all 
things no front-engine 
compact car can give 


you. And with them 
you get economy and 
practicality that would 
never have been 
possible if Chevrolet 
engineers had been 
content to make the 
Corvair merely a 
sawed-off version of 

a big car. Your dealer 
is the man to see 

for all of the short 
and sweet details. 
Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors. 
Detroit 2, Michigan, 


the happiest driving compact car 


corvair 


by Chevrolet 








and no compact 


car like a Corvair. This is the deluxe 700. 





THERE’S A DECORATIVE USE FOR BARBARA WHITE’S 


Painted Papers 


Ever since people have lived in houses, they 
have found a way to adorn and brighten the 
walls of rooms. In the early days murals were 
painted on walls. During the Middle Ages 
tapestries were hung. Later, embossed leather 
hangings were used. In Europe during the 
17th century, walls were covered with rich 
brocades and damasks. Printed paper came 
into use as wall covering toward the end of 
the 16th century, and for many years was the 
popular choice for home decoration. For a 
while after the first world war, wallpaper was 
regarded as old-fashioned—perhaps the over- 
embellished patterns still in use after the 
Victorian era brought it into disfavor. In 
recent years wallpaper has regained its pop- 
ularity. One of the reasons for this renewed 
interest lies in the art, skill and origi- 
nality of contemporary designers, who have 
created attractive wall coverings in ever- 


increasing varieties of patterns and color- 


ings that not only keep pace with, but lead, 
popular taste. A gifted newcomer to the dec- 


orative arts is Barbara White, a young artist- 


rT) 
ee 


craftsman who has devised a technique for 
making designs which she calls “painted 


papers.” Through experimentation she has 


80,5 


developed a method of inking and folding 
that produces fresh and interesting effects in 
papers that have found ready acceptance and 
wide use among interior decorators and home 
owners. For more about Barbara White’s 
technique and the varied applications of her 


painted papers, see the following pages. 


Colorful painted papers created by Barbara White 
are displayed in her studio-home in New York 
City. They include a wide selection of geo 
metric patterns, in both bright and subdued 
colors, combined with imagination and _ skill. 
Each design has a brief descriptive title, such 
as Mosaic, Aztec, Bricks, Mushrooms, Butter- 
fly. All of Barbara White’s papers are copy 
righted; her trademark appears on all genuine 
samples and on at least one sheet of an order. 


(Continued) 











Making painted paper, Barbara White lays an 18x24-inch sheet of wet rice 
paper flat on a glass surface, through which can be seen pattern guide 


lines of design she has sketched. Colors are applied to paper with a 


“Conversation pieces” that 
add pattern and interest 
to almost any room are the 
painted papers designed by 
artist-craftsman Barbara White. 
who uses her own ink-and-fold 


technique to create a wide 


variety of distinctive themes 


and color combinations 


Handmade painted papers by Barbara White are often laminated for use 
on decorative screens. They can also be adapted for lamp shades, 
as coverings for boxes, as end papers for books, or embedded in 
plastic trays. Here, Barbara (at left) discusses finished laminates 
of her painted paper designs in showroom of a New York City shop. 


brush in colored drawing inks. While the paper is still wet, she folds 
the two outer rows of the design over the two inner rows. Then the paper 
is folded again into a single row, and finally into a single square. 





After folding, which overlaps all the circles and dots and self-prints the 
design, the paper is tightly squeezed. This creates a 


radiating, batik 
like effect as the colors run into each other. (For 


certain types of 
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designs without a repeating, over-all pattern, no squeezing is done.) 
The paper is immediately unfolded and spread out on newspapers to 
dry. The painted paper design being made here is entitled 


Tie-Dye. 


Application of Tie-Dye design —in 


color combination 


different 
than appears in pic 
is shown here. This is how 
John Griffin (at right) used 
the paper on the wall of his apartment. 


tures above 
decorator 
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Kitchen “chimney corner” illustrates the way 
painted papers can be used to solve a 
decorating problem in any room of house. 
(Certain designs are especially colorful and 
attractive on panels of kitchen cabinets.) 
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tyled way to keep costs low! 


‘60 Fleetside 


xtra thousands 


of miles in this Chevy pickup 


(NEW TORSION-SPRING RIDE AND BULLDOZER BUILD ASSURE LONGER LIFE!) 


YOu can find out tn about five minutes why this ’60 
Chevy is able to go extra thousands of miles. Borrow 
one trom your Chevrolet dealer and take it over a par- 


ticularly rough piece of road. 


No truck you’ve ever tried rides like this one. With 
truck torsion springs up front there’s an entirely new feel. 
You notice the absence of wheel fight and vibration. You 
realize that if you're not getting bounced and jounced 


around, neither 1s the load. And neither is the truck itself. 


Chevrolet’s independent front suspension soaks up road 
shocks that would beat the daylights out of a truck with 
the conventional [-beam front axle. Torsion springs absorb 
more of the stress and strain ordinarily transmitted to the 
body and sheet metal. The frame’s built to resist more 


twist; the cab’s more rigid and cushioned with rubber 
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mounts. [The whole truck stays new longer, and its working 
life is increased by extra thousands of miles. 

This Chevy gets more work done in a day’s time, too. 
You're able to travel at faster safe speeds and get in more 
trips. Judge for yourself during your trial run. Imagine an 
old-fashioned I-beam truck holding steady over a rutted, 
chopped-up road. The way a Chevrolet gentles you, you’ }l 
even feel fresher at the end of the day. 

While you’re at it, notice the roominess of the cab. 
That three-man seat is wide and soft, and there’s more space 
from your hat down to your feet. The cab’s lower, too, 
easier to get in and out of; still there’s ample road clearance. 

Just drop by your dealer’s, whose name appears on the 
back cover, and drive one... . Chevrolet Division of General 


Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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THESE ALASKANS HAVE A FINE VIEW OF SIBERIA, BUT 


they Seldom See Their Neighbors 


Home to 118 Eskimos is Little Diomede Island, a tiny, windswept rock in the Bering Strait 

that is the most westerly outpost of the United States (see map, neat page). Little Dio 

mede is 25 miles or more from the Alaska mainland, but it’s only three miles from Russian 

territory. Big Diomede Island. In reality, the two islands are worlds apart. There is no 

communication at all nowadays between Soviet-owned Big Diomede and American Little 

Diomede, The Eskimos on Little Diomede show no interest in the big rock across the strait. 

but go about their business of fishing and hunting just as their ancestors did for many 

generations, For nine months of the year the strait and the Bering Sea are frozen solid, 

and so most of their fishing is done by chopping holes in the ice; they depend on fish 

for much of their own diet and also for food for their husky dogs. They hunt seal, walrus 

and polar bear. Skins from the animals are used for clothing and for covering umiaks 

light, flexible boats made from driftwood lashed together with seal-hide rope and 

covered with walrus skins. Walrus tusks supply ivory from which the men and women make 

carvings to sell on the Alaska mainland during the summer, when the ice melts and they 

can make the trip in their boats. Remote though Little Diomede is, it is not entirely iso- 

lated. When weather and ice conditions permit, a plane with mail and supplies comes in. 

During the long winter the islanders study mail-order catalogs for things they want, and 

usually everything arrives on the one ship that puts in at Little Diomede in the summer. 

{ce fisherman in fur parka and parka 
cover holds ice scoop. Fish (mostly blue 
cod and bullheads) is diet mainstay. 


(Continued) 


Eskimo village on Little Diomede—-about 20 houses huddled on a hillside—looks across strait to Big Diomede Island. In foreground, umiak dries on rack 
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Only non-Eskimo on island is Father George Carroll, peppery Irish 
priest who has been in Alaska 15 years, now spends part of 
each year on Little Diomede. Here, several little Eskimo 
virls are much amused by his wit. (He speaks their language.) 


- ’ 


Eskimos on Alaska tsland live much as ancestors did 


here has been a settlement on Little Diomede Island for 2.000 — the birds that come to the island by thousands. and also col- 
ind the Eskimos’ way of life has not changed greatly — lect bird eggs for food. Fresh water is no problem—buckets of 

from the days of their forefathers. Their houses today give | snow and ice are melted; gathering water is usually a task for 
better protection against the icy Arctic wind. but have few — children or old people. There is one truly modern touch to life 
conveniences. While the men hunt and fish. the women’s work — on Little Diomede—movies. The islanders have a 16-mm. pro- 
is taking care of meat and hides. carving ivory objects. making — jector, and films brought in by plane are exchanged with other 
clothing and washing the cloth covers worn to keep their fur areas in northern Alaska. It’s often a long time between plane 


parkas clean. In the spring the women and children help catch arrivals, so they see the movies over and over again. 


‘ 


Villagers enjoy the sun, a rare treat on Little Diomede, where winter days are short and usually fog-shrouded—and it’s winter nine months of the year. 
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Family dinner is cooked on camp stove and eaten by islanders while sitting on — Big day for islanders is when mail and supply plane from mainland 
floor, in the fashion of their ancestors. While most of their food is fur- lands on ice. Airline maintains a more or less scheduled run, but 
nished by nature—-fish, seal. walrus and polar bear—this meal is pancakes, plane can get in only when ice and flying weather are just right. 
which they like. Supplies are obtained at the Little Diomede native store. In summer, skin boats provide transportation to and from island, 


Russia’s Big Diomede Island looms 
rather ominously across three- 
mile-wide Bering Strait, which 
is never free of ice floes. 
Fishermen-hunters from Little 
Diomede (lower left) will 
not go as far as Big Diomede. 
In the old days, natives 
traded, intermarried and even 
moved back and forth between 
the islands and the Siberian 
mainland But Little Dio 
meders remember a trip back 
in 1947, when about 20 of 
them started for Siberia in 
their skin boats, to trade such 
things as tobacco, needles, 
empty cans, gum and thimbles 
for old ivory They were 
stopped at a Russian weather 


station on Big Diomede and 


> 
, 
held for 52 days, guarded 


constantly, before they were 
allowed to return home. Since 
that time no one from Little 
Diomede has ventured across 
the strait. In 1951 a man ap 
peared at a Little Diomede 
house and said he was look- 
ing for a relative. The people 
knew from his accent that he 
was Siberian. He was fed and 
sent back. This man was one 
of several Siberians who were 
allowed to hunt white fox on 
Big Diomede at that time. The 
only sign of life seen there 
recently is ¢ occasional ski 
patrol from a Russian out 
post. The two Arctic islands 
were discovered and named in 
1725 by Vitus Bering, a 
Danish explorer in’ Russia’s 
employ, on August 16, St. 
Diomede’s Day. In 1867 Rus 
sia sold Little Diomede to the 
United States, but kept title to 
Big Diomede. The islands are 
eparated by time as well as 
space and the [ron Curtain 
The international date line 
runs between them—when it’s 
Sunday on Little Diomede, it’s 
Monday on Big Diomede. 








\ ‘ Van with a monkey. Spike and his wife. 
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a Young Artists 


Scrap Metal 
Masterpieces 


It’s hard to believe that a faucet, a pipe fitting or a railroad spike 
can be made into a work of art. Yet, according to Dr. Bernie Cooper, a 
retired dentist at Sherman Oaks, California, these pieces of metal can be 
used to create a masterpiece. Doctor Cooper has been making “junk” 
figures since 1941 (during the war he taught scrap metal art to hospitalized 
servicemen as a form of rehabilitation). Although he never has made any 
money from his work, museums throughout the country have displayed his 
pieces. Three years ago Cooper started classes for 10 neighborhood chil- 
dren who had become interested in his hobby. Soon the group had grown to 
10 students, all producing highly imaginative and often humorous figures 
(several are pictured here) from discarded and donated scraps of metal. 
Many industries have contributed the needed raw materials. To help give 
his pupils a sense of responsibility, Cooper charges them five cents for a 
series of eight lessons. The cost includes free refreshments after every class. 


A man of fine “bearing.” 





Knobby knees. The “Thin Man.” “Joe College.” 


The face of authority. 


Pieces of metal are held together with clay Exhibition of scrap metal art created by ~~ and attended by parents and friends of the 
luring assembly, then welded to last. young artists is held at close of school. Guests often have trouble identifying works of art. 


Aluminum woman, adorned 
with coiffure of metal 
havings, awaits inspection 
While young artist starts 
another project. Dr. Cooper 
feels that scrap metal art 
hives a youngster the op- 
yortunity to create with 
10 fear of failure, and, 
since there are no rules or 
imitations, he can use 
hlmost endless imagination. 


On display in a museum in Dr. Cooper’s home are the handiwork of 
some of the students and several examples of the doctor’s art. 





ailing on Skates 


Winter sports fans have a new thrill in store for them if they 
try skate sailing. This old Scandinavian sport, which has been 
practiced in America since 1905, offers an exciting sensation of 
speed and freedom of movement. All the equipment needed is 
warm clothing, racing skates and a sail rig—a quadrangular piece 
of cloth stretched taut on two crossed, nine-foot-long spars. Sails 
are available in many sporting goods stores or can easily be made 
at home. To sail, a skater rests one spar of the rig on his shoulder 
on the windward side. By leaning into the wind and moving at 
approximately a right angle to it. and by adjusting the angle of 
the sail. he can cruise along at more than twice the speed of the 
wind. A skater can also head in any direction he wishes. except 
straight into the wind, and can change direction by executing 
maneuvers similar to those that yachtsmen perform in sailboats. 
Skate sailing has shown such a marked increase in popularity 
in recent years that enthusiast R. C. Jefferson (right) of Wayzata, 
Minnesota, has published a booklet explaining how to make a 


sail and deseribing safe ways to enjoy this novel winter sport 


Coming about on skates, sailor Jefferson curves around into 
the wind, as if in a sailboat. He sets sail for the new tack by 
lifting rig over his head and resting it on his other shoulder 
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Skimming over the ice, skater on Lake Minnetonka near St. Paul may reach a speed of more than 50 miles an hour in brisk, 20- to 25-mile breeze. 





HOBBIES 


Making ceramics provides an outlet for the artistic 
talent of Mrs. George E. Thomas of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. She pours liquid clay (slip) into molds and 
allows the clay to set. When the pieces are dry, she 
cleans, paints and fires them. Mrs. Thomas has given 
many dishes and planters she has made to her friends. 
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Louis W.Treuman of Freeport, New York, carves totem 
poles, Kachina dolls and Indian masks as a hobby. 
Louis has made more than 30 poles (the pole in the 
background is six feet seven inches high) during 
the last 12 years. He is pictured holding a brightly 
painted Iroquois war mask that he recently made. 


"Gay-Nineties" hatpins, more than 500 of them, are 
in the collection of 82-year-old Stan J. Malecki of 
Pound, Wisconsin. Stan collected cigarbox tops until 
1953, but gave them away when he started his new 
hobby interest. His favorite pin has a prism in its head, 
through which four views of Niagara Falls are visible. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Werner Wolff—Black Star. 4-5, Archie 
Lieberman—Black Star. 6-7-8-9, Carroll Seghers 
Hl. 14-15, Arthur Rickerby—Pix. 16, Joe Clark. 
18, Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions. 
19, Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions. 
(left); Ewing Galloway (right). 21-22-23, Joe 
Covello—Black Star. 25-26-27, Phil Hoon—Black 
Star. 28-29, Bob Nakamura. 30, Jerry Yulsman 
—Globe. 











|tiends 


Judging by the solemn expres- 
sion of the little girl—and 
her dog—on our cover, hav- 
ing a picture taken can be 
a serious matter. The photo- 
graph is by Beatrice Pinsley, 
from Alpha Photo Associates. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS'' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 











*"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. Reed, business 
manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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Your 
Chevrolet dealer 
helps keep 
your community 
running smoothly 


Your dealer stands ready with his 
facilities and know-how to keep your 
wheels and those of the community 
turning. And you can be confident 
that the job of servicing your auto- 
mobile or truck will be done well. 
You see, your dealer can draw on the 
resources of 30 General Motors Train- 
ing Centers strategically located 
around the country for the latest 
service training procedures. His serv- 
ice personnel are trained to care for 


your Chevrolet through special 
courses offered by these centers and 
by periodic technical bulletins. An- 
other reason he is well qualified to 
serve you is the number of parts 
depots Chevrolet maintains—mighty 
important in speeding repair jobs 
where replacements are necessary. As 
we said before, he likes to keep the 
wheels of the com- 

munity turning... 7 de 
that’s his big job! Mi ill 


BUILDING A BETTER COMMUNITY IS YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S BUSINESS 


If you enjoy Friends, your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 
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